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. Every Wednesday—Fourpencc 27th February, 1960 


MUSIC FOR YOU! 
IS HARD WORK! 
FOR HIM 


Eric Robinson of television fame 


By Peter London 


Children's 


SEGRID IN 


The little girls name is Sigrid and she lives in a Swedish 
fishing village where there are only small boats. Here 
she is seen during a school trip to Goteburg, gazing in 
wonder at one of the big ships in harbour. “ I have 
seen a ship bigger than a house ” she afterwards wrote, 

from “My Swedish Cousin ,J and reproduced by courtesy of The Swedish Institute 


Collecting snakes 


is his 

Jonathan Leakey keeps more 
than 100 snakes in a pit in his 
parents’ garden in Nairobi, Kenya. 
They include a 12-foot python, 40 
puff adders, several vipers, boom- 
slangs, and tree snakes, and even 
a rattlesnake which he got from 
an American collector. 

Jonathan, who is 19, finds that 
his hobby brings in pocket money. 
He sells snakes to zoos and col¬ 
lectors in different parts of the 
world, some specimens fetching 
£15 and more. 

He also earns money by “milk¬ 
ing” some of his snakes and sell¬ 
ing the venom, which he thus 
obtains, to a firm in South Africa 


hobby 

which makes anti-snake-bite serum. 

Most of Jonathan’s snakes have 
been caught by himself during 
school holidays and at weekends. 
Although his hobby can be very 
dangerous at times, he has never 
been bitten. His secret is to be 
gentle. He believes the majority 
of snakes will bite only if they are 
frightened. 

Jonathan hopes shortly to go to 
Cambridge University to study for 
a degree in zoology. Then he 
plans to return to Kenya to con¬ 
tinue learning all he can about 
snakes. 


© Fleetway Publications Ltd., I960 


T here are 

Robinson. One is that of 
the friendly compere, apparently 
unworried and unhurried, who 
chats to a great opera singer or 
ballet star before the cameras. The 
other is that of the shirt-sleeved 
musician and TV technician of 
skill and experience, grappling 
with studio problems and produc¬ 
tion difficulties that have no place 
in any other form of musical 
performance. 

It is no easy task to conduct an 
orchestra in one studio while the 
performers they are accompanying 
arc in another studio or even, as 
sometimes happens, in another 


Eric Robinson is probably the best-known orchestra 
conductor in Britain. For over twelve years he has been 
conducting music for B.B.C. television. Millions see him in 
the programme Music For You. His smiling introductions of 
i world celebrities have earned him a welcome place in the 
! homes of the nation up and down the land. 

here are two sides to Eric orchestra to beat, tempo, and 

rhythm of the piano. I do this 
by sitting with the pianist on the 
tape recording and talking the 
beat info an ordinary tape 
recorder. You will hear me saying 
things like: ‘And one and two 
and three , . . and one, two, 
three, four.’ This fixes the beat 
for me, and then I can match it 
with the orchestral score when we 
come to the' actual performance.” 

TV conducting has always been 
technically difficult. Some studio 
folk have been known to call Eric 
Robinson “the man with six 
heads ” because of the many 
difficult things he has to do at the 
same time when conducting. 

One earpiece of his headphones, 
for example (you can sometimes 
sec him wearing them on the 
screen), is wired to the sound of 
the programme as it goes out 
from the transmitter,' while the 
other is linked to the producer up 
in the control gallery. At various 
times he has to listen to, three 
things (the fidelity of the repro¬ 
duction, the producer's voice, and 
the sound of his orchestra) and 
also watch three things (the score, 
the orchestra, and the monitor).' 

Rather “puffed” 

All this, plus standing on his 
feet for many hours at a stretch, 
is pretty strenuous work. That is 
why Eric Robinson is wryly 
amused when kind-hearted viewers 
write to ask if he is asthmatic, or 
short of breath, for they notice 
that he seems rather “ puffed,” 
after conducting, when turning to 
introduce the next artist. 

“Conducting as we have to do 
it on TV is hard physical work,” 
he told me. “I am a bit breath¬ 
less, as a runner is, but thank 
goodness I’m not asthmatic. But it 
is nice of people to be anxious for 
me.” 

Eric Robinson never expected 


building miles away. Eric 
Robinson takes it all in his stride. 

“Our latest technical trick.” 
Eric told me at the B.B.C.’s 
Riverside studios, “is to- add the 
music to ’taped’ pictures. We 
use this for ballet sequences. The 
dancers are tclcrccorded dancing 
to the music of a piano, not a full 
orchestra. It is our job to add the 
orchestra when the programme is 
broadcast. Of course, the essen¬ 
tial thing in this is to match the 


to become a TV personality. He 
was quite content to be a musical 
‘back room boy.’ 

“The back of my head was 
occasionally glimpsed on the 
screen until 1951, when the B.B.C. 
tried a programme of music in 
which the items and artists were 
to be introduced. I was down to 
conduct the show as usual and 
then someone suggested that I 
should do the introductions. At 
that time in TV one tried every¬ 
thing once, so 1 went on screen to 
compere this programme, which 
was then called Rhapsody. I 
thought little more about it until 
the letters began to pour in. By 
the end of a week I had 400 notes 
of congratulation." 

To the cries for more the B.B.C. 
responded by making the pro¬ 
gramme a regular one and adopting 
Eric Robinson’s own suggestion 
for a title—Music For You. It 
has now run for eight years and 
is one of the most popular shows 
on TV. 

To Eric Robinson’s skill as a 
TV conductor go years of musical 

Continued on nage 2 
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QUESTION TIME IN THE 
COMMONS 


By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 

The Prime Minister is the “siar” o£ Question Hour in the 
Commons on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Until recently he did 
not rise until 44 questions to other Ministers had been 
disposed of. 

Then, towards the end o£ Question Hour, he rose to answer 
No; 45 and a batch of perhaps a dozen other questions. Now 
the first of the Prime Minister’s questions has been brought 
forward to No. 40. Here the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 
explains why. 


C\N a few occasions since the war 
^ the Prime Minister of the day 
has been squeezed out of Question 
Hour for lack of time. On many 
more , days, for the same reason, 
he has been unable to answer all 
the questions M.P.s have tabled 
for him. 

“Tabled” questions mean those 
which are printed on the Order 
Paper setting out the Commons 
business programme for the day. 
If these questions are to be an¬ 
swered verbally by Ministers in the 
House they must be dealt with 
before 3.30 each afternoon—ex¬ 
actly one hour after the House 
assembles. 

More than 100 questions may be 
printed on the paper. Yet in a 
norma! parliamentary day only 
half of these may be “reached ” 
—that is, answered in the time 
available; The rest arc either post¬ 
poned or answered in writing, the 
replies being sent to the M.P.s 
v.ho asked the questions. 

So if there is delay over the first 
44 questions the Prime Minister 
may be left with only four or five 
minutes to answer more than a 
dozen questions. It is to give him 


more lime to reply that the House 
of Commons has now agreed to 
bring his questions forward to No. 
40. This experiment will be kept 
going until Easter, when the posi¬ 
tion will be reviewed. 

Delay over the first two or three 
dozen questions is inevitable under 
the present system. Firstly, some 
questions are move important 
than others. Secondly, after a 
Minister has answered a question, 
any M.P.—not merely the original 
questioner—can shoot at him any 
number of supplementary ques¬ 
tions. Ail this takes lime. 

Ration of queries 

Another basic reason for delay 
is that each M.P. is allowed it 
“ration” of three questions for 
oral answer in the House each day. 
This number was fixed in 1920. 
Between 1918 and 1920 it was four 
and between 1909 and 1918 an 
M.P. could print and ask eight 
questions per day. Before 1909 
the number was. unlimited. 

If each M.P. were to take ad¬ 
vantage of his three-a-day ration 
the Order Paper could be cluttered 
up with nearly 2.000 questions a 


day. It would lake a whole day 
to answer them! So everyone tries 
to be reasonable. But, even with 
the exercise of restraint, the Order 
Paper is still overloaded with .ques¬ 
tions and there has been a demand 
recently that the individual ration 
should be cut to two questions a 
day. 

The Prime Minister is the only 
Minister with a more or less fixed 
time for questions. Questions to 
other Ministers rotate. On Mon¬ 
day, for instance. Questions No. 1 
to 22 may he to the Minister of 
Labour, Questions 23 to 39 to the 
Minister of Health, and so on. By 
the next week or month the pat¬ 
tern may have changed. The 
Minister of Labour may be an¬ 
swering Questions 57 to 72 on a 
Tuesday, followed by Questions 73 
to 91 to the Minister of Health 
and so on. 

Inquisitive M.P.s 

The Prime Minister does not 
“rotate” in this way. From 1904 
until this year the first question 
tabled for him has been numbered 
45. Before 1904 the. first question 
for him to answer was No. 50. 
But in 1904 the Prime Minister of 
the day, Mr. Balfour, explained: 
“ Honourable gentlemen have 
become more inquisitive since that 
arrangement was made, or answers 
have been longer, or more supple¬ 
mentary questions hpvc been put.” 

On the day he spoke, in fact, 
only half the questions put to him 
had been reached. So the House 
agreed to move him forward to 
No. 45. Now he is moved for¬ 
ward to 40. 

The crowded state of Question 
Time is just an indication of the 
greater interest Parliament takes, 
nowadays, in your life and- mine. 



Marston Church, Lincolnshire, 
reflected in the River Witham 


OUR HOMELAND 


HOME AT 
OLYMPIA 

Over a million visitors are 
expected at London's Olympia to 
sec the Daily Mail Ideal Home 
Exhibition (1st—26th March). They 
will get a glimpse of gracious 
living in bygone days, for the 
great showpiece in the Grand Hall 
will he an early 18th-century 
house, beautifully furnished. 

From the windows of this model 
Georgian house visitors will be 
able to sec a vast panorama of 
present-day furniture and domestic 
appliances. 

One present-day amenity not yet 
in general use is television applied 
to baby-sitting. This consists of 
a TV camera placed over a child’s 
cot with just enough light to allow 
a nurse, watching a monitor screen 
in another room, to see and hear 
any movement made by the child. 
Visitors to Olympia will see a 
nurse with five screens keeping an 
eye on babies in five rooms. 

These TV-monitored babies may 
possibly grow up in an age of 
Space Travel, and there will be a 
reminder of this in a big model 
Space Vehicle open to inspection. 

These are just a few of the high¬ 
lights in a show of interest to 
every member of the family. 


TVle Children's Newspaper, 27ih February, I960 

NEWS FROM~ 

EVERYWHERE 


Champion McCockney 



Douglas Reeve is a Londoner, 
but he is also English Boy 
Champion of Highland Dancing 
and in one year has won 49 
medals and eight cups. 


A recent survey shows that 
British men buy four times as 
many shirts with collars attached 
as those with separate collars. 

With the original World Refugee 
Year target of £2,000,000 already 
reached, Britain is now aiming to 
double that sum. 

The £28,350 paid for an Aber¬ 
deen Angus bull at Perth recently 
was a record for this country. 


Pupils of schools in the Phili- 
pines are to be appointed as junior 
health inspectors to check hand- 
washing' facilities, ventilation,'food 
services, and.lighting.. 

...An Australian survey ship has 
discovered the greatest known 
depth in the Indian Ocean. It is 
a trench nearly five miles.deep, 
620' miles west of Cape Leeuwin, 
Western Australia. ... 

BIGGEST BALLOON 

The World's biggest balloon has 
been launched from a U.S. aircraft 
carrier.. Made.front seven.acres of 
materia!, it is 500 feet. high. Its 
purpose is to measure cosmic rays 
at heights up to 25 miles. 

When the liner Queen Mary 
docked at Southampton recently 
the parachute and instruments of 
a meteorological balloon were 
found in one of her funnels. 

Miss Rose Spencer King of 
Leamington Spa is the first woman 
lo win the Bronze Cross for 25 
years of safe driving. The award 
is made by the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents. 


THEY SAY , . . 

J ^ pedestrian is simply a motorist 
who has left his car in the 
garage. 

From a letter in The Daily Telegraph 


MUSIC FOR YOU 


Continuect’fro'm page 1 

experience, playing the violin with 
orchestras in teashops, hotels, 
theatres, and films. He began his 
career in television in 1937 when 
he was transferred from the 
B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra of radio 
to the original B.B.C. Television 
Orchestra. 

Apart from the war years, most 
of which he spent playing in 
Service bands, Eric Robinson has 
been in television ever since. 


He was born in Leeds, brought 
up in London, went to the 
Stationer's Company School and 
Watford Grammar School and 
then to the Royal College of 
Music. He likes cricket and 
-gardening, and has been known to 
dash home to Hampstead in his 
ear between rehearsals to do some 
planting; he is a great rose grower. 
But most of the time Eric 
Robinson is busy, one way and 
another, with Music For You, 


The ideal fe. _ 
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HAMSTER 


MOUSE FOOD 

EPRO PRODUCTS LTD-, ELDON LANE, 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, I. 


AIEGD. 


AND 



ROMANCE 


Children! Imagine yourselves playing 
this wonderful dress- up-and-make-believe 
dress. Complete in an attractive carry-bp#;) 
Please state full height when ordering:] 
sizes from 3'1" to 4'7". Extra large size; 
4'7" to 4'll 1 /'. Send 37/6 (Extra l*rg£ 

2/6) jtfHs 2/<i Post and racking for this 
beautiful outfit to: - . 

SUMER PRODUCTS (ScuIpM) JL 

23/27 EASTBOURNE STREET, HULL 

or your nearest Sculplorcrajt stockist, J 
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Guess what they are doing 



HAMMER 
IN THE 
CORNER 

For some years a Wakefield 
Mack smith. Mr. Frank Foley, has 
been building up a reputation for 
communion-rails, gates, and other 
wrought-iron work of his own 
designs. And each article made 
by him, or one of his men. has a 
tiny, sledgehammer unobtrusively 
fixed to it, usually in a corner. 
Customers often ring up to tell 
him that a tiny hammer has been 
left behind ; then he explains that 
this is his craft mark, his signature, 
so to speak. 

This tiny hammer also appears 
on the wrought-iron boundary signs 
which he is making and giving 
to Wakefield, his native city. Each 
sign takes him about six months, 
as a spare-time labour of love, 
and altogether he is making nine 
of them. 


Recalling 
Charles // 

The christening robes of Charles 
11 will he on view at the London 
Museum in May, in a little col¬ 
lection formed to commemorate 
the 300lh anniversary of the Res¬ 
toration. Charles It landed at 
Dover on 8th May, 1660. 

Another interesting relic on view 
will be a Restoration mug showing 
the "king's head on Oliver Crom¬ 
well's armoured body—the mug 
was obviously issued in haste. 


The double tine of men apparently 
making different signs, are in fact 
carrying a big sheet of glass—one 
task that naturally calls for .the 
utmost care. They are taking it 
from a van to a new office building 
near St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 


Not Housewives* 
Choice 

It is “appalling” that house¬ 
wives should have to go on their 
knees to clean their gas stoves. 
So said a speaker at a meeting in 
Manchester attended by represen¬ 
tatives of over one and a half 
million gas-users. 

He told how. after eating his 
Christmas dinner, he had decided 
to help his wife by cleaning the 
cooker. It was then that he found 
what the job meant. 

Amid loud applause from the 
ladies present, his audience decided 
to ask manufacturers to make 
cookers in future which would 
have detachable linings. This would 
make cleaning easier and save the 
wear on the housewife’s knees. 

Little boy lost 
in the wilds 

One of the biggest search opera¬ 
tions Australia has ever seen took 
place recently after a four-vear-old 
boy, Stephen Wallis, had wan¬ 
dered away from his father on a 
sheep station in northern New 
South Wales. 

For three days and nights the 
search went on unceasingly, with 
five aircraft and over 3.000 men 
taking part. Then the little boy’s 
footprints were spotted, and he 
was found soon afterwards, in 
snake-infested country six mites 
from the spot where he had first 
been missed. 

Young Stephen was alive and 
well—but very, very tired and 
hungry and frightened after his 
long, lone ordeal. 


Ship for 1,000 cars 

The British motor industry has 
now chartered its own ship for 
exporting cars. She is the newly- 
built Cape Sable, 10,660 tons. 
Recently she left the Thames for 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
carrying over 1,000 cars. 




Improve your chances of winning the 
Children’s Newspaper Handwriting 
Competition by using an Osmiroid 65 
fountain pen. Whatever your style of writing— 
General Cursive—Italic—Marion Richardson 
— Copperplate—Uniform Script— there 
is an Osmiroid nib to suit you. 

You can choose from more than 30 
different screw-in nib units. 

For prize-zoinning writing you need the 
right nib in the right pen—the Osmiroid 65. 

PRICE 6/6 COMPLETE • EXTRA UNITS 1/6 


OS Ml ROID 


E. S. PERRY LIMITED 

Pen Works, Fareham Road, Gosport, Hants 



Leaning Towers of 
Westminster 


Pisa is not the only city with 
a leaning tower; Westminster has 
two, both belonging to the Houses 
of Parliament. It has been known 
for some time that the Victoria 
Tower has a tilt of 15J inches. 
Quite recently it has been dis¬ 
covered that the Big Ben Tower 
is also leaning, though only about 
four inches. 

The tilt of the Big Ben Tower 
was first suspected when cracks 
were found in the base, but the 
CN learns from the Ministry of 
Works that there is no evidence 
of it being due to recent move¬ 


ment. It may have been there for 
100 years without anyone noticing 
it, but in any case there is no 
cause for alarm. 

The authorities are not losing 
any sleep, either, over the Victoria 
Tower, which has a cast-iron 
framework now being largely 
replaced by steel—a long and 
difficult operation. . Possibly the 
architect deliberately slanted, his 
tower slightly to allow for the 
prevailing wind; alternatively it 
may have settled that way soon 
after it was built; leaning, in fact, 
for over a century. 


• THERE IS STILL TIME TO ENTER • 

The Great C N 
Handwriting Test 

Ts your school joining in the great 1960 Children's Newspaper 
1 handwriting competition ? Requests for the special Entry Forms 
continue to pour in . . . but time is getting short, and the final schools’ 
application coupon appears below. 

The Test is open to all full-time pupils of schools and colleges in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands who are under 18, and the 
entries will be judged in FOUR AGE GROUPS. 

Entrants have only to copy a short paragraph reminding them of their 
“ kerb drill ” ; it is printed in the Entry Form, which is issued only to 
schools on application. 

See the splendid prize list, and if you would like to win for your school 
as well as yourself, please show this notice to your Teacher and (unless 
your School is already taking part) ask him or her kindly to complete 
the coupon and send it to C N. 

There is no entry fee for the Test—when returned each completed 
Entry Form has only to bear one.Token cut from Children’s Newspaper 
(the small grey panel marked “CN Writing Test 1960” now appear¬ 
ing at the foot of our back page every week.) 

Here are the Age Groups and Prize List: 

GROUP A GROUPB GROUPC GROUPD 

Pupils under 9 9 to under II II to under 13 13 to under 18 

1st PHIZES: To the School £50-Winmng Pupil £10 
2nd PRIZES: To the School £25-Winning Pupil £3 
3rd PRIZES: To the School £10-Whming Pupil £3 
4th PRIZES: To the School £5-Winning Pupil £2 

— in each of the four age groups ! 

50 Sports Prizes 100 Cameras 
1,000 Fountain Pens 10,000 Certificates of Merit 

• Note to Teachers The Entry Form includes the Test Passage, 
space for the pupil’s effort, and the full rules.. Supplies are sent free and post 
free —in any quantity, so far as stocks permit—but only to schools upon request. 

Schools and Teachers applying are asked kindly to assess the required 
number of forms as closely as possible, and to send for them on this coupon. 
Test efforts may be done in school, or at home, at the Teacher's discretion. 

All Form requests should reach us by Monday, 29th February—the Closing 
Date of the competition is Thursday, 31st March. 


To CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, Competition Dept., C N 7 
3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.) 

Please send me (free and post free).Entry Forms for 

the CN NATIONAL HANDWRITING TEST of 1960. 

... PRINCIPAL/FORM 

MASTER or MISTRESS 

School....... 

School Address...... 


This coupon may be posted under 2d. stamp if sent unsealed. 
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They’ve built a space 
ship in Rubovia 



Ail ready to take off in Rubovia’s space ship 


Space travel might seem a bit out being printed secretly in the neigh- 
of place in the B.B.C. Puppet bouring Kingdom of Borsovia. 
Theatre’s old-fashioned Kingdom Thinking them trash, the Queen is 
of Rubovia. But an attempt to furious.- -Then she suddenly con- 
conquer outer space figures in siders it might raise badly-needed 
Something in the Air,' the drama money if Rubovia could go one 
presented by Gordon Murray's, better and actuafly send a ship 
puppets next Wednesday (2nd into space. So Mr. Weather- 
March). spoon, the Chamberlain, is told to 

“The Queen of Rubovia catches make one." 
the King and the Lord Chamber- Not to give away too much of 
lain reading a space magazine the plot, 1 will just say that he 
called ‘ Whizzo,’ ” Gordon Murray produces a gas-bag airship. Prince 
told me. “It turns out there is Rupert, heir to the throne, is com- 
a glut of these journals, which are missioned to take it.up. 



‘Friends 
of the 
Kennels’ 


All girls who love dogs 
will adore this thrilling story 
of Delia, the kennel maid, and 
her four-footed friends. 


ASK FOR No. 324 

SCHOOLGIRLS’ OWN LIBRARY 

NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWSAGENTS 1/» 
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PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 


DETECTIVE STORM 
GOES INTO ACTION 

On the trail of diamond smugglers 


Proud man at 
the Palladium 

Proudest man in London the 
other day was Bruce Forsyth, 
jolly compere of Sunday Night at 
the Palladium. He has sent me 
the poem that gave him one of 
the thrills of his life. It came 
from eight-year-old Gale Lant, of 
Ashton-on-Mersey, Cheshire. This 
is how it runs: 

Bronco Layne had a pain, so they 
sent for Wagon Train. 

Wagon Train was no good, so they 
sent for Robin Hood, 

Robin Hood lost his bow, so they 
sent for Ivanhoe, 

Ivanhoe killed a man, so they sent 
l'or big Cheyenne, 

Big Cheyenne was having tea, so 
they sent for Laramie, 

Laramie's stage lost its cargo, so 
they.sent, for Wells Fargo., 

Wells Fargo lost its hunter, so 
they sent for Billy Burner, 

Billy Bunter was too large, so they 
sent for “I'm in Charge.” 

Bruce CTm in Charge”) For¬ 
syth was sp pleased that he read 
it out ill a Palladium show. 

Visiting Day 
records 

JJru.n Johnston will be heard in 
B.B.C.'s Children’s Hour this 
Thursday, visiting a children’s 
ward at Guy's Hospital, London. 
About six or seven young patients 
will each he asked to choose a 
record, which will be broadcast 
right away. The programme. 
Visiting Day, tours various hos¬ 
pitals all over the country. 


Sherlock Holmes for young 
people—that was the idea in 
the mind of Peter Elliott Hayes 
when he wrote the script for 
Francis Sturm Investigates, Assot 
ciated-Rcdilfusion's new children's 
series beginning next Tuesday. 

Francis Storm, who works from 
a mews flat in Kensington, is a 
Professional Investigator of the 
Unusual. He is played by Brian 
Worth, a Jean, athletic actor whose 
favourite hobby, he tells me, is 
skin-diving. 

Francis Storm's chief assistant is 
17-year-old Robin. This part is 
played by William Symons, who 
is 19, and like Robin is a keen 
dinghy sailor and amateur photo¬ 
grapher. He got his first big 
chance when he was only ten. film¬ 
ing on location in Kenya in the 
picture Where No Vultures Fly. 
Since then he has been seen many 
times on the B.B.C. and I.T.V. 

The part of Francis Storm’s 
typist-secretary will be taken by 
20-year-old Sarah . Long, who has 
acted in'Repertory, and the West 
End. One of the characters you 

Boy with spies 
on his trail 

J>nTR Lino's Counter-Attack 
serial on A.T.V. on Sunday 
afternoons is to be followed on 
6th March with a new one— For¬ 
mula for Danger, written by 
Vivian Milroy. 1 shall have more 
news about this next week. It 
tells of a boy who escapes to Eng¬ 
land from Central Europe, bring¬ 
ing with him a scientific secret that 
could shake the commercial world. 
He is pursued by spies from the 
Continent and slick business men 
in this country. 

The main selling of the story is 
a Secondary Modern School in 
South London. 


will find amusing is Ex-Royal 
Marines Sergeant H. Pilcher. He' 
is Francis Storm’s chauffeur, tough 
guy, and general handyman, with 
a rare sense of humour. He is 
played by Robin Wentworth. 

Each adventure will be a separ¬ 
ate story. The cases range front 
trailing diamond smugglers in the 
Thames to suppressing secret' 
weapons and opening up sealed-up 
passages in old mansions. 

He wants your 
requests 

J^equests Week is coming up 
again' soon in B.B.C. Chil¬ 
dren’s Hour. David Davis—] 
“ David ” to hundreds of thousands' 
of listeners—has been asking 
everyone for their votes for the 
six best programmes of the past 
year. 

Altogether more than a thousand 
different programmes are presented 



annually in Children's Hour, so 
the choice is not easy-. 

Send your six votes on a post¬ 
card to Children's Hour at your 
nearest Regional headquarters. 
The closing date is next Tuesday 
(1st March).- The winning pro¬ 
grammes will be broadcast be¬ 
tween 24tn and 20th April. 


Milk just baffles Mr Wizard 



Wizard of Granada TV's 
.new popular science pro¬ 
gramme, It's Wizard , which begins 
a weekly run this Thursday, is 
Billy McConib the magician. Weil-, 
known to viewers, of most ages, 
Billy was doing llox o Tricks oil 
A.T.V. two years ago,: but made 
his TV debut oil The B.B.C. 
channel as far back as 1947. 

Billy McComb look a B.Sc. 
degree at Queen's University, 
Belfast, his native city. He also 
studied to be a surgeon, but 
decided to switch over to show 
business instead. 

Billy McConib will be showing 
optical illusions, how to make a 
pin-hole camera and a model aero¬ 
plane, how to invent and decipher 
codes, and other fascinating 
dodges within the reach of every 
boy and girl. 

A - handyman in all sorts of 
ways. Billy has one problem— 
heating milk in a saucepan without 
making a mess. When 1 phoned 


him the other morn¬ 
ing he told me the 
milk had just boiled 
over lor the third 
time! . . 

“ I've televised 
about. 250i times,” he 
told me. “Not only- 
in Britain, ’ but in 
Spain, Italy, and the. 
United States, where 
I'm appearing soon-in 
the Perry Como 
show.” 

Mrs. McConib, 
known as. June Mer¬ 
lin, is a conjurer, too, 
but their nine-year- 
old son Sheron is 
bored by magic. “He 
sees through any trick 
of mine in a few 
seconds,” said Billy. 
“If he's ever naughty, 
we take him to a 
magic show as a 
punishment.” 


Billy with one of the youngsters who wilt 
be appearing with him in the series 
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UNUSUAL FOREIGN STAMPS 

plus a Nestle’s Super Stamp Album 



and a chance to win a guaranteed 

WRIST WATCH WORTH 45/- 






SET 9 CHINA—SET ‘B’ 

...... 


... 



FREE SUPER 
STAMP ALBUM 

Specially designed to hold your 
Nestle’s Milk Stamp Collection. 
Sixteen pages chock-a-block 
with pictures, maps and 
fascinating facts about the 
countries where the stamps 
come from. When you 
send for your stamps 
you’ll receive full details 
of how to get the 
Super Stamp Album. 


...I.. 

SEND FOR THESE FREE STAMPS 

Here are the fifth two sets of the Nestte’s Milk stamp collection. Just send 
two labels from any size tin or two tube cartons of Nestle’s Milk for each 
set you wish. Look for the two NEW sets of stamps offered monthly 
in this magazine. Twelve sets altogether, forty-three stamps AND 
THEY’RE ALL FREE. Valid in U.K. only. 



YOU CAN WIN ONE OF 
THESE GUARANTEED 
WRIST WATCHES 

500 boys and girls will be the envy of their class 
mates when they win a beautiful timepiece worth 
45/-. When you send for your stamps you’ll receive 
full details of how to win a watch. 


Nestle’s Milk Stamp Offer, Dept. R-8 
P.O. Box 441, 89 Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W.5 

Please send me the following set(s) of stamps. 
I enclose two Nestle’s Milk labels for each set. 
Also full details of how to get my free Super Stamp 
Album and a chance to win a guaranteed wrist watch. 


Valid in the U.K. only. 

Please put a cross in the appropriate square, 

ft Set 9 China Set ‘B’ 

Q Set 10 French Somaliland Set ‘B’ 

Total labels enclosed 2 Q 4 Q 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

COUNTY..... 


*»#i*•*«***•••*•" 


□ 


Mesrte'sMUk cookbook 



... 
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A CUSHION OF Al 





Britain’s Hovercraft, which iast year flew across the Channel a few inches above the waves 


TX7hen Walter Crowley, an 
. American aeronautical 
scientist, took his new “car ” out 
for the first time neighbours were 
left round-eyed with astonishment. 
For although the vehicle had no 
wheels it travelled along the road 
as fast as a small car. Then it 
skimmed across u local pond. 

That was IS months ago and 
for many people Crowley's per¬ 
formance was a' startling introduc¬ 
tion, to the 20th century’s “Flying 
Carpets"—strange craft supported 
on a cushion of air and able to 
travel over land and water alike. 

Now'these strange craft are be¬ 
ing developed all over the world 
by aircraft companies, and in¬ 
ventors, and even by do-it-yourself 
handymen. 

Successful Hovercraft 

Britain's first machine in this 
field is the remarkable Saunders- 
Roc Hovercraft, which successfully 
crossed the Channel last year. 
. Capable of flyiifig at 30 m.p.h., it 
travels a few inches above the 
surface by forcing a cushion of air 
downwards from a giant fan while 
air jets propel it forward. 

Work on the Hovercraft is pro¬ 
gressing quickly in the hands of 
the National Research Develop¬ 
ment Corporation. The deputy 
managing director of the corpora¬ 
tion, Mr, Dennis Hennessy, stated 
quite recently . that Hovercraft 
carrying 200 cars and 1.500 passen¬ 
gers across the English Channel 
at 100 knots area possibility within 
the next five years. 

The idea of ground cushion 
vehicles is by no means new. As 


far back as 1928, Dr. Andrew A. 

- Kucher; vice-pfesideht.of engineer-" 
ing and research at the Ford 
Motor Company in the U.S., was 
carrying out experiments. i ■ 

Almost certainly the first pro¬ 
longed flights to be made by an 
air-cushion craft- were those 
achieved in 1935 by a Finnish in¬ 
ventor, Mr. Toivo Kaario. Measur¬ 
ing only six feet by eight feet, his 
first craft skimmed' at 12 knots, 
over ice on its first flight. His next' 
vehicle, slightly larger, took off 
from water with four men aboard. 

In April 1957, when the U.S. 
Government first took an interest 
in cushion craft, -it was revealed 
that a considerable amount of 
research had.‘been going on in 
America. . and elsewhere in the 
world for several years. 

Scientists predict that the air 
cushion principle will revolutionise 
transport. Among the projected 
developments are trans-ocean 
cargo and passenger craft, travel¬ 
ling at 100 m.p h. about 30 feet 
above the water. They would be 
economical to build and would 
convert almost any beach into a 
harbour. A whole range of flying 
jeeps and cars are being developed 
for areas where there are no roads, 
for these vehicles could use tracks, 
grass, deserts, and rivers. 

Another possibility is a mono¬ 
rail coach that would travel at 
great speeds over a rail which 
would guide and stabilise it. And 
the Verto! Company of America 
have a plan for a remarkable all- 
purpose vehicle ‘.hat combines the 
advantages of a passenger car, 
speed-boat, truck, and helicopter. 


An American scientist takes a trip in his home-made flying car 


The “motor-cyclist” of the 
future is also being provided for. 
Several American companies have 
produced “air-scooters.” The 
latest vehicle developed by the 
Bell Helicopter Corporation ’ is 
powered by a 12 h.p. two stroke 
engine, has handlebar controls, 
and can travel at 25 m.p.h. a 
couple of inches off the ground. 

Ground cushion aircraft would 
be extremely cheap to run. The 
two engines, one for lift and the 
other for propulsion, could be of 
low horse-power, and would re¬ 
quire less fuel than a car or boat 
because they would be using no 
power to overcome surface fric¬ 
tion. 

Present and projected ground 
cushion machines can be divided 
into four classes: „ 

(a) Small and medium-size craft 
limited to relatively smooth ter¬ 
rain and water surfaces 

(b) Large machines—100 feet or 
more in length—capable of flying 
15 to 30 feet above the surface; 


The lien, Switzerland’s version of the Hovercraft 


a u.5. Navy officer 

(c) Craft using air to supply a 
ground cushion for take-off and 
landing, the air then being forced 
from the trailing edge of a wing to 
propel the plane like a conven¬ 
tional aircraft; 

(d) Cushion craft capable of tilting 
their propellors for helieopter-like 


tests a small (lying car 

flight, thus enabling them to oper¬ 
ate at altitudes above the air 
cushion, 

Considerable research, is neces¬ 
sary, of course, before cushion 
craft can come into everyday use, 
but there can be little doubt,that 
they have fascinating possibilities. 



gfcaass; 


An artist’s impression of the flying saucer type passenger ship of tomorrow 


air-skootcr ” made by the Bell Helicopter Corporation 
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SWAN MAN OF 
ST ALBANS 


The young man in this photo¬ 
graph is Grahamc Dangerfield;'the 
naturalist who has been appointed 
by St. Albans City.Council to look . 
after the ’swans that live on the 
River Vet-and the lake of Verula- 
mium. 

Grahame Dangerfield will be 
known to many of you as the 
nature expert in Associated- 
Rediffusion's fortnightly television 
programme Lucky Dip. 

Some time ago lie rescued many 


of the birds after the River Ver 
had been flooded with oil from a 
burst pipe. Eighteen of the swans 
were heavily contaminated, and he 
spent three days catching them 
and taking them by car to his 
home. 


‘‘Each one had at least six 
baths in- detergent to get it 
. clean,he .told ,a CN correspon¬ 
dent.. "It took the natural oils out 
of their plumage, so I had to keep 
: them for three months until 
natural oil re-waterproofed their 
feathers. , 

"If they had returned to the i 
river or lake too soon, they would 
have swum about partly' sub¬ 
merged, and their necks would 
have got cold from the water. 
Then they would have caught 
pneumonia and died.” 

As it was, twelve of the. birds, 
mostly young ones, did not sur¬ 
vive. By trying to clean their 
contaminated plumage they 
poisoned themselves. 

The surviving six have now been 
returned to the waters, and Mr. 
Dangerfield pays regular visits to 
see how they 'arc progressing. 


Women in the Buckinghamshire 
town of Olney arc training hard 
for their annual international pan¬ 
cake race against the women of 
Liberal, in Kansas, on 'Shrove 
Tuesday, 1st March.- 
They arc determined to win 
back the transatlantic trophy, a 
silver frying pan, which they lost 
by seven seconds to their 
American rivals last year. 


Look Out For This Film 

ADVENTURE FAR 
UNDERGROUND 

Journey to the Centre of the 
Earth (Pat Boone, James Mason, 
Arlene Dahl). 

•This is a thrilling screen adapta¬ 
tion of a lules Verne science fic¬ 
tion story of last century. 

Pat Boone stars as Alec Me- 
Ewan, a student who joins his 
professor, ■ Oliver Lindcnbrook 
(James Mason), on a hazardous 
expedition down an extinct volcano 
in Iceland to find (he centre of the 
Earth. - ' 

They arc accompanied on their 
quest by Hans (Peter Rotison), an 
Icelandic youth ’ who owns a de¬ 
lightful’ pet duck, and also by 
Carla Goetcborg (Arlene Dahl). 
She is the ; widow of another pro¬ 
fessor ’ killed by the villainous 
Count Saknussem (Thayer David) 
who is determined to be the first 
to get to the centre of the Earth. 

The party do reach their desti¬ 
nation but only after many strange 
adventures and wonderful . dis¬ 
coveries such as a vast. subter¬ 
ranean. ocean,, a forest, of huge 
mushrooms, and the lost continent 
of Atlantis. In addition, they have 
to contend with the wicked Count 
and escape from various, monsters 
they encounter on the way.' 

An imaginative film, full of 
thrills, it maintains an exciting 
pace from beginning to end. 


Alec McEwan (Pat Boone) and the professor’s widow (Arlene 
Dahl) in the forest of giant mushrooms 


Getting ready for the pancake race 


These, two towns have competed 
annually in this event ever since 
1950.' Next ' Tuesday's race will 
therefore be the eleventh in the 
series, and so. far honours, arc 
even, with’five Wilis apiece. . 

The race, held in each town on 
the same day,' is over a distance 
of .415 yards. Competitors have 
first to toss their pancakes and 
catch them in their frying-pans, 


then dash as quickly as they can 
.to. the. winning post, which in 
' Olney is the parish church. There 
‘ the pancake must be tossed and 
caught again. ... 

' Last year, Miss Mary Coiling- 
, wood, of -Liberal, - ran the 415 
yards in 1 minute 8.8 seconds. 

An annual pancake race has 
been held at Olney for over 500 
years. It was first run in 1445. " 


AMAZING 

FREE INSPECTION 

OFFER ! Js 

""fauna, ua^ vN ’ ' 


NOW READYI-A WONDERFUL SOUVENIR FOR EVERY SPREADER! 



YOURS 

OUR ROYAL FAMILY 1 t BAYS’ 




THE PICK OF 
100,000 PHOTOGRAPHS 

Yes—more than 100,000 photo¬ 
graphs from hundreds of differ*, 
ent sources were painstakingly 
sifted by the Editors to provide 
the magnificent illustrations, 
They incfude:The Royal romance, 
wedding and honeymoon. Birth 
of Prince Charles and Princess 
Anne, Beautiful portraits. Parties 
with Grandparents, Uncles and 
Aunts. The Coronation—enthusi¬ 
ast ic welcome s. Fascinating 
incidents on world tour. The chil¬ 
dren growing up. The Princess's 
love of animals—Prince Charles 
at school. Enjoying fun and 
. games. Wonderful snapshots 
' highlight the pleasure this very 
happy family get from being just 
ordinary folk. 


ENTIRELY NEW ! Gay, fascinating—this delightful 
up-to-the-minute pictorial record of Britain’s best¬ 
loved family takes you right into the happy, informal 
atmosphere of Royalty at ease. 

Brilliant photographs and enchanting stories take you right 
behind the scenes and. show you all the wonderful things the 
Queen, Prince Philip and the Royal children do when they 
are away from the public eye. The exciting places they 
visit at home and abroad—the jolly games they play and the 
great fun they have when they arc all together. A historic 
volume of lasting interest at a remarkably low price. 

128 large pages. Over 160 illustrations. 

Beautifully bound in two supetb 
editions 1 STANDARD Edition, 


FREE 

approval! 


Introduction by 

JOHN SNAGGE, o.b.e. 

The BBC's famous broadcaster 
on all Royal occasions 

In his most intimate style he vividly 
reveals his many proud and happy 
memories of events, scenes and con¬ 
versations that he treasures through 
his privilege of coming into contact 
with the Royal Family over so many 
momentous years. 


SEND NO MONET NOW! 


bookcloth, 15s., or DE LUXE' in 
superb leathercloth, for only* 2s, 
extra. Form on right brings you this 
unique volume, in the edition of your 
choice, on 7 DAYS’ FREE AP¬ 
PROVAL—no risk !—no obligation ■ 
Demand will be . immense for this 
special souvenir volume—stocks are 
limited—so HURRY. I 

DO THIS NOW! 

Complete form on tight and post in 2d 
stamped, unsealed envelope to Dept. E039, 
People’s Home Library, Basted, Seven- 
oaks, Kent. Book comes to you with 
special Priority invoice on 7 DAYS’ FREE 
APPROVAL. If satisfied you return in¬ 
voice with payment—or return book in 
good condition, postage paid, within 
8 days. Oiler applies in U.K. and Eire only 
—doses March 12, 


. To: Dept. E.O. 39, People’s Home Library, Odhams Press Ltd, 
I Basted, Sevenoaks, Kent.' 

I Please send me W ITHOUT OBLIGATION TO PURCHASE 
“ OUR ROYAL FAMILY.” I will EITHER return book, in 
| good condition, postage paid, within 8 days, OR send remittance of 

• 15/- for Standard, or 17/- for De Luxe Edition eight days after 
1 delivery. 

| Signature.;.. Age, if under 21. 

| (Persons mufer 2 1 ni!i be sent a Guuranfor Form} 

| Occupation. 

| Cross out Edition NOT required : STANDARD/DE LUXE 

] BLOCK LETTERS BELOW 

* NAME ..•.... 

1 Tull Postal 

| ADDRESS.:.... 

1 Firmly affix 

1 2d. stamp 

1 E.O.39/27/2/<30... in margin 
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Hundreds of kinds 
of little bugs 
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Entomologists arc used to being 
called “bug hunters.” But re¬ 
markably few of them, in fact, 
ever do hunt bugs. For few people 
realise that “bug” is not just a 
general name for insects, but the 
name of a specific.group of insects 
called Ilelcroptera, 

The unpleasant bed bug is just 
one of 509 different kinds of bug 
found in the British Isles, many of 
them curiously-shaped aquatic 
insects — attractively coloured 
creatures living on plants. The 
Hcteroptcra form one of two main 
branches or sub-orders of a larger 
grouping or order called Hemip- 
tera. The other branch is the 
Homoptera, to which belong the 
frog-hoppers, leaf-hoppers, cicadas, 
aphides, and their allies. 

Hitherto it has been difficult for 
keen but inexperienced amateur 
entomologists to study the bugs; 
there has not been a good up-to- 
date book on them with coloured 
illustrations. Now this gap has 
been filled with another excellent 
volume in Messrs. Warne's Way- 
side and Woodland scries: Land 
and Water Bugs of the British 
Isles, by T. R. E. Southwood and 
D, Leston. It has over 60 plates, 
many in colour, and costs 30s. 



Water 

scorpion 

and, 

above, 

water 

boatman 


Being insects, bugs have six 
lees; they also have wings, but as 
these are kept folded up most 
people who see them do not realise 
that they can fly. But what really 
characterises the bugs is their suck¬ 
ing mouthparts: some suck blood 
from mammals (including man) 
and birds; some prey on tinier 
creatures than themselves and suck 
them dry; others suck the juices 
from the stems and leaves of 
plants. 

A butterfly or beetle passes 


TOUGH TRAININC FOR AIRMEN 


Several R.A.F. officers are taking 
toughening-up courses in Norway. 
They are attending Winter courses 
held by the Royal Norwegian Air 
Force to learn how to remain 
alive, their faculties unimpaired, 
if suddenly faced with freezing 
conditions as the result of h flying 
accident. 

After spending a few days in 
Oslo, getting used to various kinds 
of equipment, they go to a place 
within the Arctic Circle, to live 
in huts and practise crossing frozen 
lakes and mountains on skis. 


There, amid Arctic wastes, they 
learn to dig eaves in the snow, 
how to use parachutes as sleeping 
bags, and other similar crafts 
which enable them fo face extreme 
cold with cheerful fortitude. A 
15-mile ski-trek completes the 
- toughening process. 

Lessons learned on the course 
are passed to members of aircrew 
throughout the R.A.F. as part of 
normal training methods concerned 
with survival—in desert, jungle, at 
sea, in mountainous areas, and in 
the Arctic. 


through four stages; 
egg, larva (caterpillar), 
pupa (chrysalis), and 
adult or perfect insect. 
A bug has only three 
stages: egg. larva, and 
adult. But the larva 
itself changes gradually, 
in five stages called 
“instars,” and the last 
instar often looks re¬ 
markably like the adult 
bug. 

Plant bugs are among the most 
brightly coloured of our native 
insects, especially the flatfish ones 
called shield-bugs. Many of them 
are of various shades of blue, 
green, or brown, and there is one 
which is a most attractive orange- 
red marked with black. 

A subspecies of the bedbug 
(now much less of a pest than it 
used to be) inhabits dovecotes and 
preys on pigeons. Other closely 
related bugs prey on bats and 
other animals. 

To anybody - who has ever 
dipped a jam-jar into a pond,, 
much the most familiar bugs are 
the various kinds- of water-bug. 
These include the well-known 
pond-skaters, which skim over the 
surface of fresh water even more 
agilely than the whirligig beetles 
about which I wrote recently. 

The water-boatmen, wherry-men, 
backswimmers or boat-flies are 
also bugs. They propel themselves 
about with the aid of one par¬ 
ticularly well-developed pair of 
legs, which look like a pair of 
oars. 

The water-scorpion is another 
water bug, and not related to the 
true scorpions. Like the water- 
boatman it often flies about at 
night, and sometimes comes down 
on a garden frame or greenhouse, 
having ' mistaken the glass for a 
pond. 

Richard Fitter 


©N RECORD 

New discs to note 


TEDDY JOHNSON and PEARL 
CARR: Pickin’ Petals on H.M.V. 
45POP697. The Eurovision Song 
Contests always bring out a fresh 
crop of good melodies, and once 
again Teddy and Pearl have 
chosen a particularly bouncy 
number, (45. 6s.) 

TCHAIKOVSKI: Swan Lake on 
Decca CEP630. Though many 
versions of this delightful ballet 
music are available, this one will 
appeal to those who can not afford 
the long playing records. The ex¬ 
tracts on this version include the 
best-loved pieces, the Waltz from 
Act I, the Dance of the Little 
Swans, and the lovely Pas de 
Deux. (EP. 14s. 7d.) 

DAVID MACBETH: Tell Her 
For Me on Pye 7N15250. A 
pleasant ballad which will appeal 
to the girls. David has a warm 
voice and a way with a romantic . 


BIZET: Carmen on H.M.V. 

ALP1762/4. This is a splendid 
recording, on three discs, of the 




lyric which should make him most 
popular. (45. 6s. 4<J.) 

BILLIE ANTHONY: A Handful 
of Gold on Columbia 45DB4394. 
Young Billie was bom in her 
father’s dressing-room while he 
was appearing in a show, and she 
has show business in her blood. 
Her vivacious personality and 
bright charm always make her 
records good to hear. (45. 6s.) 


Victoria de !o$ Angeles 

complete opera with the beautiful 
voice of Victoria de los Angeles 
singing the heroine’s part. Janine 
Micheau is Micaela, Nicolai 
Gedda is Don - Jose and Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducts. You 
can buy each of these discs 
separately but if bought together 
they come in a special presentation 
box. (LPs. 39s. 9d. each) 

HARRY SECOMBE: Secomhe 
Sings on Philips BBE12340. Two 
of Harry’s most requested songs 
are included in this selection, 
Smilin’ Through and Goodbye 
(from White Horse Inn). Though 
Harry's recording sessions are 
punctuated with jokes and laugh¬ 
ter, once he begins to sing he 
turns all his attention to the more 
serious side. (EP. 12s. 3d.) 


BOY SAVES BOY 

Fully-clothed and wearing 
rubber boots, eleven-year-old Mal¬ 
colm Frost recently dived into 
Ouiton Broad, Suffolk, and saved 
the life of a small boy who had 
been playing near the water’s edge. 

Malcolm learned to swim only 
last year, and could cover 600 
yards by the end of the season. 



THE FATTEST MAN EVER 
RECORDED IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES WAS DANIEL LAMBERT 
OF LEICESTER. HE TURNED 
THE SCALES AT 739 POUNDS 
OR NEARLY. ONE THIRD OF 
A TON. 


! HE SUCCEEDED HIS FATHER AS 
KEEPER OF LEICESTER GAOL 
WHEN IN HIS TWENTIES BUT 
ALTHOUGH A KEEN WALKER, AND 
DRINKING ONLY WATER, HE 
HAD TO RESIGN OWING TO HIS 
/WEIGHT. HE- WAS NOW 32 STONE 
AND NEARLY SIX FEET TALL. ■ 


IN A CARRIAGE SPECIALLY BUILT FOR 
HIM HE CAME TO LONDON AND WAS 
ON VIEW DAILY AT A HOUSE IN 
PICCADILLY. MANY TAVERNS ADOPTED 
HIS PORTRAIT AS THEIR SIGN. 


WHEN HE DIED AT STAMFORD IN JULY 1809 HE 
WEIGHED 52 STONEII POUNDS. HIS COFFIN 
CONTAINED 112 SQUARE FEET OF ELM AND WAS 
DRAWN ON TWO AXLE TREES AND FOUR WHEELS 
TO THE CHURCHYARD. HIS WAISTCOAT CAN STILL 
BE SEEN IN THE CITY MUSEUM AT LEICESTER. IT 
IS EIGHT FEET IN WIDTH. 
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THE TROUBLE 
JENNINGS 

by Anthony Buckeridge 



After averting a flood in Darbi- 
shire’s bathroom, Mr, Wilkins 
finds that Jennings has accident¬ 
ally flooded another bathroom by 
allowing his snorkel to siphon the 
bathwater on to the floor. The 
water soaks through to the music 
room ceiling on the lower storey 
and when Mr. Wilkins attempts to 
cope with the disaster the ceiling 
collapses. The headmaster and 
Mr. Carter coine. to .investigate, 
and Mr. Wilkins insists that Jen¬ 
nings should pay for the damage. 

8. Overhead expenses 

TX7TTH a sweep of his arm Mr. 

Wilkins indicated the hole 
above his head. "Have you any 
idea, boy, how much it will cost 
to replace this ceiling?” 

Unexpectedly the answer was 
supplied by Mr. Pemberton-Oakes. 

"Exactly £18 17s. 6d.,” he an¬ 
nounced without a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation. From his pocket he pro¬ 
duced a letter headed A. Cooper 
and Sons, Builders and Decorators, 
and glanced through the list of 
typewritten entries 
contained on the 
first page. "That; 

Wilkins, is the 
builders’ estimate 
for replastering this 
ceiling, distempering 
the walls and—ah 
—generally making 
good, as Mr. Cooper 
so aptly describes 
it.” 

Jennings listened 
in stunned silence. 

Eighteen pounds 
seventeen shillings 
and sixpence! Obvi¬ 
ously someone 
would have to pay 
for the damage; but 
to one whose bank 
balance stood at the 
depressing figure of 
minus sixpence the 
amount involved 
sounded fantastic. 

He would never be 
able to find all that 
money, not even, if 
he put aside six¬ 
pence a week for the rest of his 
schooldays. Damp-eyed and dis¬ 
tressed, he blurted out: “Oh, sir! 
I should never be able to pay all 
that. Never!” 

The headmaster shook his head. 
“As it happens, Jennings, I have 
already agreed to do so myself. 
That docs not mean, of course,” 
Mr, Pemberton-Oakes continued, 
"that I am prepared to take a 
lenient view of your stupid be¬ 
haviour. in ’ the bathroom earlier 
on. We - will discuss that more 
fully tomorrow.” He turned to 
the master on duty. "There is no 
point in having this debris cleared 
away this evening. The builders 
can sec to that when they start 
work tomorrow morning.” 

So saying, Mr. Pemberton-Oakes 


turned and scrunched his way out 
of. the room leaving both Jennings 
and Mr. Wilkins in a state of some 
bewilderment. 

Mr. Wilkins turned to his col¬ 
league for enlightenment. ■ “I 
don’t understand, Carter. What's 
all this about the builders starting 
work in the morning? The head¬ 
master couldn't have known in 
advance that this was going to 
happen.” 

“He certainly didn’t,” Mr. Carter 
replied. “But fortunately for Jen¬ 
nings, the Head decided some days 
ago to have this room entirely 
re-decoratcd.” 

Mr. Wilkins nodded. So that 
was why the furniture had been 
removed. 

“And that meant, of course, 
that the plaster would have had to 
have come down in any case,” Mr, 
Carter continued. He glanced 
towards the small figure in the 
dressing-gown' and smiled wanly. 
“Thanks to your efforts, Jennings,' 
that’s one job that the builders 



“ Have you any idea, boy, how much 
It will cost to replace this ceiling?” said 
Mr. Wilkins 


won't have to bother about now.” 

Jennings looked a little happier. • 
“Yes, I see, sir . .. You mean I’ve 
saved them the trouble.” 

“That is one way of looking at 
it, I suppose,” Mr. Carter con¬ 
ceded. “All right, Jennings, you’d 
better get back to your dormi¬ 
tory.” 

“Yes, sir.” The boy churned 
his way across the room, a cloud 
of white dust rising from his heels 
at every step. At the door a 
thought struck him and he said: 
“But what about my bath, sir? 

I haven’t had it yet and I need it 
more than ever now. All I’ve 
done so far is to run the water.” 

For the past half minute Mr. 
Wilkins’ outraged feelings had 
been simmering in frustrated 


silence. Now they came to the 
boil and overflowed. 

"All you've done!” he echoed. 
“All you've done so far\ You- 
barricade bathrooms with towel 
rails; ruin my trousers making me 
swarm up ladders; flood the build¬ 
ing with home-made hose-pipes; 
and then bring half the ceiling 
crashing about our cars with the 
force of ten thousand- earth¬ 
quakes!” He paused for. breath 
and then went on with rising in¬ 
dignation. “If that’s all you’ve; 
done so far, merely running your 
bath, .then what in the name of 
thunder is going to happen when 
you actually get into the water?” 
With a sweep of his arm he 
pointed to the door, "Out!” he 
stormed. 

Uncomfortable half hour 

The next morning Jennings 
spent an uncomfortable half hour 
in the headmaster's study. He 
emerged looking thoughtful and 
full of determination to be on his 
best behaviour in future. The 
affair had done nothing to improve 
his relations with Mr. Wilkins 
who, for some time afterwards, 
winced . and drew in his 
breath sharply whenever Jennings 
appeared in his line of vision. 

“I'll have to do something 
about Old Wilkie,” Jennings con¬ 
fided to Darbishirc in the Com¬ 
mon-room after tea a few days 
later. “ 1 don’t seem to be in his 
good books just at the moment.” 

“He’s probably got a guilty 
conscience,” Darbishirc reasoned. 
He removed his dusty spectacles 
and polished them on the turnover 
of his sock. “After all, that hoo- 
bah the other night was all Sir’s 
fault really. If he’d only listened 
to your good advice everything 
would have been all right.” Need¬ 
less to say, Darbishire’s know¬ 
ledge of what had happened in the 
music room was based upon 
information supplied by Jennings. 

Good resolutions 

, “Yes, 1 dare say,.only—well, I’d 
like-to-do something to stop him 
brooding about ~ it,” Jennings 
replied. “You see, I've got to do 
my best to be decent to him 
because of some good resolutions 
r made.” From his pocket he pro¬ 
duced a little red notebook and 
thumbed his way through till he 
came to a list of Good Works. 
“ Here wo are, look. Resolution 
No. 3: / will be polite and help¬ 
ful to alt old people.” He 
frowned while he fumbled in his 
pocket for a pencil. Then he 
added a note at the bottom of the 
page. Try to'think of something 
like, say, a treat or something, that 
Sir, etc., would like. 

Turning the page he came 
across Resolution No. 7, with its 
promise of a happier life for the 
boys in Form 3. This reminded 
him that Darbishire would.be cele¬ 
brating his birthday in less than 


9 

a fortnight. Now was the time 
to go ahead with the plan to buy 
hint a present. 

Jennings slipped his notebook 
into his pocket and went off to 
find Temple, whom he discovered 
in the games room. “Hey, listen, 

Temple. You remember telling 
me about those second-hand music 
stands you saw in Dunhambury?” 

Temple nodded. “That’s right. 

Half a crown each, they were. 

Why?” 

“All { want to know is where¬ 
abouts is the shop?” Jennings 
replied. “I’m going to ask Mr. 

Carter if T can have per to go 
there on Saturday.” 

“H'm. You’ll never find the 
place by yourself,” Temple said 
doubtfully. “It’s down a sort of 
back alley near a lot of dustbins 
and things. J just happened to 
come across it by accident.” 

Temple as companion 

The information was too vague 
for Jennings to entertain a hope 
of finding the shop without aid. 

Surely the best plan would be for 
Temple to come, too, if the neces¬ 
sary permission could be obtained. 

“Okay, then, we'll do that,” 

Temple agreed, after they had dis¬ 
cussed the matter. "Only bags 
you ask Mr. Carter. It’s not so 
easy getting per to go all that way 
by ourselves.” 

Temple had raised a point of 
some importance. Although on 
certain occasions the boss were 
allowed into the village of Lin- 
bury, it was seldom that they were 
permitted to venture farther afield. 

Only with the very best of reasons 
were the boys given leave to make 


★ 

CERTAIN WINNERS 



& co. ltd. London 


the bus journey into Dunhambury 
unescorted. 

Jennings refused to be deterred 
by such a minor difficulty. On 
the other hand, tho transport prob¬ 
lem was a very serious snag: his 
sole financial asset was the half- 
crown which Temple had given 
him in return for the telescope 
case and its edible contents. If 
he had to pay bus fares out of 
this amount there would not be 
enough money left to buy Darbi- 
shire’s music stand. H'tn\ . . . 
It was all very worrying! 

Problems solved 

By chance his problems were 
solved for him. On Friday he 
heard-' 1 that Mr. Hind, the music 
master, was proposing to go to 
Dunhambury in his car the follow¬ 
ing afternoon. Here was an 
opportunity' worth seizing. If they 
could beg a lift it would settle the 
vexed question of the bus fares. 
Furthermore, as the journey would 
be supervised by a member of the 
staff permission was sure to be 
granted . . . And Mr. Hind could 
hardly refuse to fake them with 
him when he heard that the pro¬ 
ject would foster the appreciation 
of music in one of his keenest 
recorder players. 

In addition to teaching music 
throughout the school, Mr. Hind 
taught general subjects to the 
lower forms. He was a tall, dark 
man who spoke in a quiet, sleepy 
drawl which gave the erroneous 
impression that he was only half 
awake. In out-of-school hours he 
was seldom without a short'cherry- 
wood pipe, which gave out a 
lingering trail of blue smoke so 
Continued on page to 
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55 el BRITISH EMPIRES™ 3d. 



Including fine set from the Virgin Islands, also British 
Honduras, Sarawak, Animals, etc., as shown. 

★ Super offer to new members of the Sterling Stamp Club 
(admission free—many advantages). Just send two 3 d: 
stamps, and ask to see a. selection of our popular Sterling 
Approvals. (Without Approvals 2 /-). Please tell your parents. 

Sterling Stamp Service {Dept. CN 77), Lancing, Sussex 


7 LARGE Q.E. MALTA for 


POST FREE 

To all asking to see our 
Quality Approvals we will 
send these 7 large 
MALTA for 3d. only 
(Abroad 1/- extra). With* 
out Approvals Price 1/3. 
Adult collectors catered 
for. ^ Monthly selections 
speciality. If you wish you 
may join *'THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB," Sub. 1/*. 
Approvals sent monthly. 
Fine Gifts. (Postal Sec. 
Est. 1897.) 

Tell your parents. 



WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, ltd. (Dept. 107), Canterbury, Kent 


1 


II 

H£ 

.3 


£ w 

£g 

|| 

H 


" 1 " - CL T-OU r- —— 

FREE! 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS □ 
31 ANIMALS & BIRDS □ 
133 WHOLE WORLD □ 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 
27 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 
STAMP ALBUM □ 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and It wlU be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE together With 
Approvals. (We can only-afford to 
give one free gift per person but 
additional items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/* the lot. Money back 
guarantee.) Please tell your parents. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 
(Dept. M.56J, BRIDGNORTH 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(Atl Different) 


25 Korea 5/6 

200 Spain 9/- 

200 Germany 3/- 

250 World 4/6 

100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 


50 — do- 

25 Jaflaica 
25 Ceylon 
50 S. Africa 
10 Nepal 
7 Brunei 
10 Iceland 
100 China 


2 /- 

3/6 

1/0 

3/- 

2 /- 

1/3 

1/3 

1/6 


12 Herra Island 

Triangul&rs 3/* 
40 Hiller Heads 2/6 


25 Finland 
9 Georgia 
10 St. Lucia 
10 Siam 
25 Turkey 
25 Eire 
10 Greenland 
10 Cyprus 
25 Iran 
100 Hungary 
25 Colombia 


i/6 

i/‘ 

Z/- 

«/• 

1/3 

1/3 

2/- 

1/- 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

Gibbons’ I960 Simplified Whole World 
Catalogue, 1.008 Pages, lists 99,800 stamps, 
has over 15,400 illustrations, 

Price 22/6. plus 2/- postage, 

A MUST for every collector. 

J. A. L. FRANKS, LTD. (Dept. C.NJ, 
140 Fetter tone, London, E.C.4 


A FREE ALBUM 
& 400 STAMPS 

To start you on the enjoyable 
hobby of stamp collecting thl3 
sensational otter will be sent to 
anyone requesting our wonderful 
Approvals. 

Send today with 1/- for postage 
and packing. 

Please ask your parents' permission. 

gfobenturesi lifc. 

C.N.V. 

14 St. James’s St, Brighton, Sx. 


■ ■ ■ ■ 


rfRTAWSTA^YFFElT 



COLOURED, 
BUTTERFLIES, 
28 

STAMPS FREE! 

■ Send 3d. postage and request Approval 
• selection. {Please tell your parents.) 

s ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE = 

f (Dept. C), 37 Rosebery Road, Epsom 1 

IlAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAaJ 


FREE! 


AMAZING FREE OFFER 

25 different Australian Commemoratives cat. V-. 
This fine packet containing latest issues sent 
FREE to all applicants for our British Colonial 
Approvals enclosing a 3d. stamp. 

Please tell your parents 

30 DIFFERENT GHANA INCLUDING LATEST 
FOOTBALL ETC CAT. VAL. 13/- — ONLY 3/6 PACKET. 

R. J. Smith & Son, 81 Redbreast Rd. Bournemouth 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


Die«£h//drcn*s Newspaper, 27th February, I960 


J oh ore coronation 
and jet airliner 


ZJ^here have been Coronation 
celebrations this month in the 
Malayan State of Johore. His 
Highness Sultan Sir Ibrahim has 
succeeded to the throne which his 
father had occupied for over 60 
years. 

The new Sultan first came to 
England in 1904, when he was 
nine years old. He attended Rose 
Hill School, Tunbridge Wells, and 
later went to Aldeburgh Lodge 
School, Suffolk, and Roydon Hall, 
Norfolk. 

Sultan Sir Ibrahim is a keen 
big-game hunter and takes a great 
interest in the lohore Zoo. - An¬ 
other of the Sultan’s interests is 
motor-racing, and he has a fine 
collection 9 f vintage cars. 

A special stamp has been issued 
in Johore to celebrate the Corona¬ 
tion this month. It shows, a por¬ 
trait of the Sultan in his white 
tropical uniform, and the coat-of- 
arms of his State. 

If you look at this coat-of-arms 
through a magnifying glass, you 


JJelgium's famous airline, Sabena, 
has used 29 different kinds of 
aircraft since it was founded in 
1923. They have ranged from 
Handley-Page biplanes to DC-8 jet 
airliners. 

Now Sabena is putting into 
service five of the giant Boeing 
707s. These are powered by four 
Pratt and Whitney engines and 
have a cruising speed of 500 
m.p.h. at 35,000 feet. 

At this speed passengers will 
leave Brussels and be in New 
York or Montreal less than nine 




will see that the supporters—the 
animals holding the shield in the 
centre—are two ferocious Malay 
tigers. 


hours later. The trip from 
Brussels to Johannesburg will take 
only twelve hours. 

To celebrate the entry into 
service of the new jet airliners, 
the Belgian Post Office has issued 
a fine 6-francs stamp. Blue-grey 
in colour; with the lettering in red, 
it shows a Boeing 707 in flight. 

Qtamp collectors are not going to 
be allowed to forget that this 
is Olympic Games year. Only 
those collectors with deep pockets 
will be able to afford all the 
many special issues which are 
appearing. The best plan is to 


THE TROUBLE WITH JEHNINGS 


Continued from page 9 

that 'his progress round the build¬ 
ing could be followed after he 
himself had passed out of sight. 

Sniffing the air like a well-trained 
bloodhound, Jennings followed the 
smoke trail after school on Friday 
afternoon until he came across 
Mr. Hind outside the door of the 
newly decorated music room. 

“ So you want to buy Darbishire 
a music stand, eh?” he mused. 


when Jennings had made his 
request. “Yes, all right, I’ll take 
you and Temple into town.” 

“Coo, thank you, sir. Thank 
you very much, sir.” 

Jennings left the music master 
wreathed in a cloud of smoke like 
a pale blue ghost and hurried off 
to tell Temple that permission had 
been granted and transport 
guaranteed. 

To be continued 


Mode/ from a master hand 



I- 



David Rowson, of Liverpool, spent 17 months in building this 
electrically-driven model of the Canadian Pacific liner. Empress 
of England. David, who is 18, spends most of his spare time on 
the water-front and hopes to go to sea as a ship’s purser. 


choose stamps with a low face 
value and attractive designs. 

Among the latter are seven 
stamps issued by the ■ African re- . 




yw.. Mm oiY/waoES 



-- —------ 


public of Togo. The low values 
are the first African stamps ever 
to depict Winter sports, while the 
higher values mark the Summer 
Games to be held in Rome. 

" Once a German colony, Togo in 
recent years has been United 
Nations Trustee Territory admini¬ 
stered by France. It will gain its 
independence in April and special 
stamps will almost certainly be 
issued for the. occasion. 

C. W. Hill 


FREE 17'- 

(CATALOGUE VALUE) 

PACKET OF 100 ALL D IFF. 
STAMPS PLUS SUPER 
PERFORATION GAUGE 

to all applicants asking to see my famous 
Id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay. Write today 
enclosing 4}d. in stamps for postage. 
Phase tell your parents, 

C. T. BUSH (CNI5), 

53 Niwlyn Way, Parkstone, Po«[e, DORSET 


-FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 41 d. in 
stamps for postage, and parents* per¬ 
mission. Only used British Colonial 
Approvals. Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER IN). 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbourne, Herts. 


3 S. RHODESIA FREE 

•° PACKETS 


SO diff. 
Malaya 4/- 
Canada 1/6 
N, Zeal’d. 3/6 
Q. E. H 2/- 
S. Africa 2/6 
Greece 2/- 


106 diff. 
Argentine 3/6 
Brit Empire 2/- 
Mozambique 15/- 
Chile 6/- 

Czech’sTvak. 2 /- 
India_3/* 


200 diff. 
Austria 5/- 
Fr&nce 5/* 
Italy 5/- 

China 3/0 

S00 diff. 
Germany 14/- 


Plea.se tell your parents. 

Postage 3d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE, 
fiattstimpc (8), 16 Kildeiminatef RcL, Croydon. Surrey 


PHANTOM PACKET 

Containing all world on and off paper. 
Mint and Used. U-P.U-. Charity, etc. 
Regular 7/6 cost. Catalogued 15/- up. 
Sent absolutely free to Approval 
applicants enclosing postage. 
Please tell your parents. 
HORSFALL'S STAMPS (Dept* C.NJ. 
31 Lancaster Street, COLNE, Lancs. 


£2 FREE 

(Catalogue Value) 

Our sensational Treasure Trove 
packet containing hundreds of 
stamps and cataloguing well over 
£2 will be sent free to any¬ 
one requesting our wonderful 
Approvals, 

Send today enclosing 4d. for 
postage and ask your parents' 
permission. - 

gtobenturts! lib. 

C.N.Ja, 

14 St. James’s St., Brighton, Sx. 


■ ■ ■ 


■ ■ ■ ■ 
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The Children's Newspaper, 27th February, I960' 

^lllillllilllllillll!l[|||||]l!llll![|l1llllllllllll]liil[lillillllj|l![||lli]]!lll!ill!ll!llI1IU!l!ll!lll|]!l!illEI|[|||||l!jlll!!!lll!tll!liill[lil!^ 

1 PARADE PUZZLE\ 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiHiiiiininiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiimiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii? 


Riddle-me-ree 

first is in pudding and also 
iu pie, . 

My second's in bashful but not in 
shy.' '; • 

My third is. in engine and also in 
train, . ■ ; 

My fourth is in cloud but not in 
rain. 

. My fifth is in ocean and also in 
.sea. ’. • : 

" My. sixth is in lock and also in 


Wild-flower hunt 

By taking two consecutive letters 
from each word, each line will 
give the name of a well-known 
wild (lower. Caii you find' the 
four flowers? 

£Jommand. arise, forgone. 
■ 'shoulder. 

Barnacle, remember, grate, fist. 
Storage, fringe, motor, sunny. 

. Crowd, frown,, enforce, rota;- 


PURE ACCIDENT 

■ J’ve broken the kitchen window 
With my bouncy rubber' 
ball. . 

-I didn’t do it on purpose, :- - ’ 

: It just'seemed to happen, that’s 
all— -• • 

Like the time I. tore-thc curtain,; 

And 'up'Set the. goldfish - bowl— 
But who’d have thought one little 
-ball [hole? 7 

. Would .make such a great big 


MIXED DOUBLES 

TN each of the. following pairs of numbered sentences, the 
-* blanks represent two words which sound alike but are spelt 
differently. Can you write them all correctly ? 


key. . ‘ ' ' ' ' ... 

My seventh’s in den but not in 
lair, ' ' '■ 

My whole on a Tuesday is tossed 
in the air. 

Add a tool 

Insert the name of a tool that is 
used for cutting long grass and 
hay between the rows of letters to 
make six wards reading down¬ 
wards. 

A A B S T W 


H T E Y E B 


1. 1 had a bad cold and a -- 

throat. 

Some birds can - to great 

heights. 

2. We had to change our- 

of life. 

The gardener trimmed the 
hedge and-- the lawn. 

3. “Children should be-and 

not heard." 

When the curtain rose again 
the- had changed. 


Answers are given in column I 

4. Do not —— in other people's 
business. 

Me was awarded a - for 

his bravery. 

5 The regimental-played 

a rousing march. 

Political meetings are —— in 
some countries. 

6. We went shopping once a 

I attacked the - point of 

his argument. 


FIND THE CAPITALS 



To complete this puzzle you must find the names of twelve capital 
cities. The position of each is indicated on the map by a dot. . 


The Pancake 

. J'p like to toss a pancake 
Right up into the air, 

I’d like to see it turning 
A somersault up there. 

I'd like to see it falling. 

And falling safe and sound 
Straight back into the frying pan 
All yellow, crisp and round. 

And then I’d like to dish it 
All hot upon your plate. 

And then I’d go on frying 
Another, while you ate! 

AMONG STRANGERS 

One of the following is out of 
place among its companions. Can 
you name the odd one out? 

Red Admiral; Clouded Yellow; 

Garden Tiger; Large White; 
Painted Lady. 


BOBBER MAGPIE IS 
OUTWITTED 


IN THE SOUP 

Can you name the country with 
which each soup named below is 
associated? 

Rortcii; minestrone;, goulash; 

bird's nest; clam chowder; 
bouillabaisse. 

To sea the Sphinx 

Roisby Want-to-know-all thinks 
He’d like to go and see the 
Sphinx. 

He'd like to see a thing so old 
And wise and great and big and 
bold. 

He'd like to go and stand and 
stare 

And have his photo taken there 
To show his friends and say 
“D’you see! 

That little speck in front is ME!” 

Changed word 

Rind a six-letter word meaning 
well-mannered; then change 
only one letter to make a name 
given to a force for law and order. 

MIXED DOUBLES 

1 Sore. soar. 2 Mode, mowed. 
3 Seen, scene. 4 Meddle, medal. 
5 Band, banned. 6 Week, weak. 


\yHEN£VER the small garden 
birds heard a noise like a 
half-empty match-box being rattled 
swiftly, they cried: “ Beware! 

That's Robber Magpie calling!” 

At nesting time, indeed, they 
needed to beware, for he would 
rob their nests of eggs, and chicks. 
But now, in the hungry Winter 
days, with nesting time quite a way 
ahead, they were not - so much 
scared, as annoyed. For now 
Magpie was robbing them of the 
food Grannie put out for them. 

This was mostly the tops and 
bottoms of loaves, for Grannie 
could not eat these crusts. And, 
thrown on the lawn, they could 
be pecked by the little birds for 
hours—until Robber Magpie 
spotted the bread, and began 
carrying it off. 

From the top of the poplar he 
watched her put out food. Then, 
when she was safely indoors, and 
tits, chaffinches, sparrows, and the 
robin were beginning their break¬ 


fast, down he came into the 
garden, snatched a whole crust, 
and carried it off to eat elsewhere. 

But he was back so soon to do 
.the same thing again, and again, 
that quickly the food was all gone. 

Then one morning Grannie saw 
him, and went out and shooed him 
away. “But I can't keep on doing 
this,” she said to herself. "I must 
think of a better plan.” 

Well, next morning Magpie flew 
down to steal the only crust out 
on the lawn. Snatching it, he 
started to fly off with it as usual. 
Suddenly, with a jerk that 
wrenched his beak, the crust was 
dragged away. Magpie fled in 
terror. 

For Grannie, you see, had 
threaded the crust on a string tied 
to an apple tree trunk so that he 
could not carry it away. And this 
she goes on doing. But so far 
Robber Magpie has not been seen 
again, and the little birds feed un¬ 
disturbed. Jane Thornicroet 



Two Hons 
in her 
tap 


Lion cubs are much like kittens to play with, only a little heavier 
in the lap. Shane Kayes of Shrewsbury is quite used to them, 
however, for her father breeds them. 


How hazel nuts grow 

"When you see the hazel catkins. 
Swinging in the wind. 

If you search the slender twigs 
You're almost sure to find. 
Pretty, crimson thread-like tufts. 
Which are very small, 

Yet if it were not for these, 
There’d be no nuts at all. 

For these tufts will catch the 
pollen. 

Which the breezes blow, 

And front the tiny crimson tufts, 
Fine hazel nuts will grow. 

The yellow cat tins ore the mule flowers, 
die crimson tufts female. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Riddle-in c-rcc. 
Pancake. Add 
j tool. Scythe- 
Capitals. Down : 
I Cape ['own ; 
l Ankara ; 3 

Moscow; 4Lon- 
Jdn ; 6 Ottawa : 
> Bonn. Across: 
\ Lisbon ; 5 

Rome ; 7 Can¬ 

berra ; 8 Washington ; 10 Cairo ; 11 
Tunis. In the soup. Bortch— Russia}; 
minestrone—Italy ; goulash—Hun¬ 
gary; bird's nest—China; clani chow¬ 
der U.S.A.; bouillabaisse—France. 
Changed word; Polite ; police, Wild- 
Hower hunt. Marigold. Clematis. Agri¬ 
mony. Crowfoot. Among strangers. 
Garden Tiger is a moth; tile rest are 
butterflies. 


usi week’s mm 



Just like the real thing! 



Airfix kits are not just models — they’re exact 
replicas, each series to a constant scale. 


Airfix 00 gauge 
Signal Box 2j - 


Aircraft (all to 
the same l/72nd 
00 gauge railway 
accessories, vintage 
cars, historical ships. 

Airfix value is unbeatable. 

Nearly 100 kits from If- to 10/Ad. 


STOP PRESS 


Latest Airfix Production 


IB T PflOVOST 

I /72nd scala modal of 1 Lining 

Jet Provost T«3—;hd M 
now in service with tho K.A.F, 
Wing span 6 inches. 
with marking 
* tand, 2 

Also new: U3 i:«j oJ ;• uj® 
Water Tower, L-j-sc 
trtiheTracksidt 

hiih and very finely J‘% 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST VALUE IN CONSTRUCTION KITS 

From Model and Hob fry Shops, 

Toy Shops and F. W. W oolworth 
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Heavy work for the Spurs 



Springbok sprinter 
for Britain 

■ Britain's hopes, of a medal in 
the Olympic Games sprint 
relay have been raised a little 
by the announcement that Harold 
Bromberg, South Africa’s 100- 
metre champion, is coming to 
live in this country. 

For Harold was born in London 
and is thus eligible to represent 
Britain in the Olympics. He went 
to South Africa when he was ten. 

Harold has done 10.5 seconds 
for the 100-metres, and 9.5 seconds 
for the 100 yards. 


The 

BETTER 

your 

pen, 

the 

BETTER 

your 

writing. 

So 

you'd 

BETTER 

get 

the 


Platigmun 


SiilvmirHiiim 

with Quick Change nibwmts, p r i /■* p 
giving you a choree from r n 1 c 
frie, medium, broad, obbcua m 
and four italic eomts. Quick /i / 
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Up go the dumb-bells during 
a strenuous training spell for 
some of the stars of Totten¬ 
ham Hotspur 


STROKE OF LUCK 


Jt was certainly a stroke of luck 
for New York golfer Joe 
Campbell when he drove off at the 
fifth tee on the Palm Springs 
course in California. For the ball 
ended in the hole—and earned 
Joe £17,800. 

This was the sum which Lloyd’s 
undertook to pay in the event of 
anyone getting a hole in one 
during a recent tournament. The 
premium was £1,400. 

A “hole in one” is every 
golfer’s ambition, yet only a few 
ever achieve it. Many of our 
leading professionals have nevdr 
succeeded. Yet there are a 
number of cases of a golfer holing 


in one twice in a round! And 
C. T. Chevalier, the British 
professional, has actually done it 
25 times. 

It is on record that a seven-year- 
old boy has achieved.the feat, and 
so has a man of 91. 

In New York a few years ago 
217 amateur and professional 
golfers who all had a hole in one 
to their credit gathered at a short 
hole. They hit 1,085 balls on to 
the green, but the nearest to the 
hole was two feet away. 

And one American golfer once 
Stood for 16f hours and hit 
1,817. balls to get a hole in one. 
He failed. 


Youngest swimmer to win 
silver medal 


Pete Dawkins gets 
second Blue 

^yiTHiN three months of his 
taking up the game, Pete 
Dawkins had won his Rugby Blue 
for Oxford. Now he has earned a 
second Blue, for ice hockey. 

It was an unlucky night, -how¬ 
ever, for Pete was accidentally 
struck with a hockey stick and 
suffered a broken jaw. 

. This tall, tough American, who 
came from West Point Military 
Academy on a Rhodes Scholarship, 
might well be described as the 
complete all-rounder. Outstanding 
cadet at West Point, he won 
acclaim for his academic work as 
well as his sporting achievements. 


Angela Sullivan of Kentish 
Town, London, is only eight 
but already she holds the A.S.A, 
bronze medal for the half-mile and 
the silver medal for the mile. She 
is the youngest swimmer to win 
these awards. 

The half-mile must be covered 
in 16 minutes 34 seconds; Angela 
did it in 15 minutes 21.4 seconds. 
The mile standard is 34 minutes; 
Angela" swam the distance in 32 
minutes 17.8 seconds. 

She used the back stroke for her 
record attempts and covered the 
521 lengths in choppy water 
because, at the time, the pool was 
being used by the rest of her club. 

Angela learnt to swim only 17 
months ago, but her coach is con¬ 
vinced that within a year she will 
swim a mile in less than 30 
minutes to win the gold medal. 



Stockport is proud of 
its soccer boys 


Jn September last year 340 teams 
from England and Wales 
played their first game in the 
English Schools’ F.A. Trophy. 
Now there are only eight left and 
one of. the favourites must be 
Stockport, the last hopes of 
Cheshire. 

Stockport Boys play their 
English Shield games under the 
Edgeley Park floodlights—home of 
Fourth Division Stockport County 
—and these have proved lucky. 

So far they have accounted for 


Wrexham (4-0), Runcorn (9-0), 
Salford (5-0), Rotherham (4-0), 
and Mid-Cheshire (3-1), all under 
these lights. Over 6,000 spectators 
saw their last tie. 

Defeated only once in 20 games 
this season (by the powerful all- 
London side), Stockport have half 
the Cheshire team in their line-up. 
And three of these, centre half 
John Hulme, left hack William 
Waddington, and centre forward 
Ian Pitkethly, have taken part in 
recent England international trials. 


SPORTS QUIZ 1 

1. Brian Phelps is England's 
champion diver. He is also 
champion at another sport. 
Which one? 

2. Which cricketer holds the 
“record” for the slowest cen¬ 
tury? 

3. Which Athletics organisation is 
NUTS? 

4. Can you name the soccer team 
which has held the European 
Cup since it started in 1956? 

5. Do you. know the name of the 
17-year-old Australian tennis 
champion? 

6. Who is the odd one out here: 
Christine Truman; Maureen 
Connolly; Louise Brough ; Ann 
Haydon? 
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Good start 
for Bruce 
McLaren 

A lthough the motor racing 
season has only just started, 
it seems that a new name will 
enter the list of contenders for the 
world drivers’ championship—that 
of Bruce McLaren, 22-year-old 
New Zealander. 

Encouraged by his father, a 
former motor-cycling star who 
took to racing cars, Bruce started 
racing at the age of 15. In 1958. 
Jack Brabham lent Bruce a Cooper 
car, and at the age of 20 he 
became champion of his country. 

Last December he won the 
Sebring Grand Prix in Florida, at 
the wheel of a Cooper-Climax, 
and greatly helped his friend Jack 
Brabham to' gain the world 
championship. Now ' he has 
chalked up his first victory of the 
new season in the Argentine Grand 
Prix. 

One of Bruce’s rivals in many 
races this Summer is likely to be 
John Surtees, five times a world 
champion motor-cyclist. John is 
almost certain to drive a new 
Van wall in Grand Prix races. 

This does not mean that Surtees 
is entirely to forsake two wheels. 
He is under contract to ride 
M. V. Agusta machines for the 
next two years and is expecting to 
take part in all the big motor¬ 
cycle races during the year. 

INTERNATIONAL RUGBY 

Vital game in 
France 

England’s Rugby XV will be in 
action again on Saturday 
when the match against France 
will be played in Paris. This is a 
vital game for both teams, for 
victory for either will put them 
well in the running for the interna¬ 
tional championship. 

Since the war England have won 
only twice in Paris, against four 
victories to the French, although 
the Frenchmen have not beaten 
England, either at home or away, 
since 1956. Last year’s match at 
Twickenham was drawn three 
points each. 

On Saturday, too, Ireland meet 
Scotland, in Dublin. Since 1934 
Scotland have won only twice, 
both at Murrayfietd, The Scots’ 
last victory in Dublin was in 
1933. 


ALL-ROUND ALF/E 
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